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"War and its preparations are e.i- 
plained, we way even say necessitated, 
by the accepted philosophy and the 
social psychology of our paleotechnic 
cities, and particularly of the metro¬ 
politan ones. In the first place, war 
is hut u generalising of the current 
theory of coin petition as the essential 
factor of ihe progress of life. 

—PATRICK GEDDES. 


August 16th, 1952 


Threepence 


BELGIAN WORKERS RESIST 


Extended Conscription Attempt 


HOST of industrial Belgium took 
part last week in a protest 
Strike against the two-year con¬ 
niption for Army recruits. 


TJte Socialist-dominated Belgian 
Frade Union organisation called 


the strike and a mass demonstration 
in Brussels streets. The CSG, Social 
Christian Trade Unions, opposed 
the strike as political in nature and 
ordered their members to stay at 
their jobs. 


year conscription. Unfortunately, 
one cannot report that the strike 
was against the principle of con¬ 
scription. The Socialists think that 
18 months is enough, while the 
Communists opt for 12 months! 


^ . 


Tie Soldier and 
lis Conscience 


No incidents were reported. In 
the Walloon eastern and southern 
industrial areas almost all important 
industries closed. 


WHATEVER distinguished jurists 
may have had to say about the 
Irations of the Court that conducted 
[trials at Nuremburg it was not a 
of Justice. 

foundation was military victory 
, only those charged with war crimes 
bng the vanquished were put on trial, 
was assumed ihta it was impossible 
Americans. Russians, French or 
^ish to be guilty of criminal acts in 


In Brussels, 20,000 demonstrators 
lined the main streets carrying 
posters. Reinforced police watched 
them. The posters said: “Free 
Our Soldiers,” “Fewer Guns, More 
Houses,” and “Playboys Are Sent 
Home, Sons of the Workers Are 
Sent to the Barracks.” 


However, with the world’s 
workers silently going to the 
slaughter without a murmur, one 
cannot but record with approval 
any protest even if it is only 
against an extension of conscription. 


Detention without Trial to continue in 
India 


>-day\ it is to be presumed that the 
ericans, French and British would 
fmake any such assumption of inno- 
about the Russians; and clearly 
l Russians would not do so about the 
pneans. Both sides are now finding 
Nuremburg sentences have certain 
bnveniences in regard to their new 
ps for Germany’s place in Europe, 
time has brought a strong dis¬ 
union to look again at what was done 
|re. 

severtheless, Nuremburg did come 
to establishing that a soldier's con- 
|ence must guide his actions despite 
Hliiarv orders., and this again has been 
lasing a good deal of embarrassment, 
ne trouble relates to the “Manual of 
lilitary Law.” 

F At the beginning of the war the re¬ 
lative passage on this point had read: 
“It is important to note that mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces who commit 
such violations of the recognised rules 
p of warfare as are ordered by their 
Government or by their commander 
are not war criminals and cannot 
therefore be punished by the enemy.” 
In 1944 it was realised that this pas¬ 
sage would be rather awkward when the 
war trials were undertaken so it was 
revised to read: 

“Members of the armed forces are 
bound to obey lawful orders only, 
and ‘hey cannot escape liability if. in 
obedience to a command, they commit 
acts which both violate unchallenged 
rules of warfare and outrage the 
general sentiments of humanity.” 
Nuremburg being over and done with, 
however, this revised version has become 
a nuisance and the problem now arises 
how decently to get back to the original 
version 

After all, British soldiers are being 
called upon to use napalm, and the 
leading statesmen of both the Con¬ 
servative and the Labour Parties are 
agreed that circumstances may arise in 
which they can be called upon to drop 
atom bombs on towns once more. 

—Peace Newt. 1/8/52, 


Union leader Andre Renard told 
a mas6 meeting that the Socialist 
unions did not oppose Belgium’s 
international military commitments, 
but could not indorse them if they 
were to mean social injustice. He 
attacked the Communists, saying 
they were not at all concerned with 
Belgium’s interests. 


T5Y an “overwhelming majority” the 
^ the Indian House of the People 
agreed to extend the life of the Pre¬ 
ventive Detention Act which expires in 
October, for another two years. Under 
this Act, the Government is empowered 
and has often used it, to imprison without 
trial for a year people “acting or likely 
to act in a manner prejudicial to India’s 
security.” There are 987 people at 
present detained under the terms of the 
Act. 


Supplies of water, gas and elec¬ 
tricity remained normal throughout 
the country. No interruption of 
telephone or telegraph communica¬ 
tions was reported. Trains at 
Brussels station poured in and out 
with their usual flow of office and 
factory workers. 


Millionth Conscript in U.S.A. since 
Korea 


By the end of last month, the 
Government had inducted the millionth 
draftee into the armed forces since the 
beginning of the Korean war. 


In the important industrial Liege 
area, the strike was reported com¬ 
plete. Coal mines, steel mills and 
shops closed down. Dockers and 
ship repairers struck at Antwerp. 


American Communist Leaders 
Convicted 

Fourteen Californian Communist 
leaders were convicted on Tuesday, 
August 5th of conspiring to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of the 
United States Government. 


The 24-hour strike was the 
climax of a fortnight of scattered 
strikes and disturbances in some 
military barracks against the two- 


The jury in the Federal Court trial 
had been out since the previous Thurs¬ 
day afternoon. It was the longest 
Federal Court trial in the Los Angeles 
jurisdiction, having lasted exactly six 
months. The trial and conviction of 
eleven leading Communists in New York 
in 1949 lasted nine months; the charges 
were similar. 
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Education 


T ECTURERS at the Present Question 
Conference held in Oxford last 
week, included our comrade Herbert 
Read who took as his subject “Sign and 
Symbol”. According to a Mancyester 
Guardian report, he said that Professor 
J. Z. Young, the biologist, who had 
made a special study of the human brain 
and nervous system, had concluded that 
man was primarily a communicating 
animal. 


Mr. Read considered that of the two 
systems of communication, based respec¬ 
tively on sound and sight, the latter had 
been sadly neglected by modern society. 
Any satisfactory social or personal in¬ 
tegration required the full development 
of both. 


What relative attention was paid by 
society, asked Mr. Read, to the ways of 
finding out about reality—one through 
logic, the other through visual images? 
The answer was, on the one hand, every¬ 
thing; on the other, nothing. Everything 
was done to perfect linguistic communi¬ 
cation, but so little aware were we of 
visual modes of comprehension that we 
now conceived them as the function of 
an artistic minority. Education was 
regarded almost exclusively as a system 
for developing a capacity for forming 
concepts. 


* Revolution Needed” 


A revolutionary change in our 
methods of education was called for. 
Artistic abilities were innate in a child, 
but were neglected in favour of abstract 
thought. “So in due season we gpt the 
uniform and dreary product of the 
modern educational system— the slick 
slave of the desk or the machine, a man 
who can tolerate without protest and 
even aid in prolonging the ugliest 
civilisation in history.” 


But Mr. Read did not think the adult 
was necessarily condemned to “visual 
sclerosis”. Given the will we could re¬ 
educate ourselves. The creative energies 
of the people must be roused. “We may 
have to sacrifice wealth for joy. comfort 
for vitality, cleverness for wisdom. The 
question is, whether we can acquiesce 
in a civilisation that proliferates anxiety 
in the mind and ugliness in the streets.” 


Professor Niblett, professor of Educa¬ 
tion at Leeds University, who spoke on 


“Education and Indoctrination” put 
forward views which contrasted violently 
with those of Herbert Read. He said 
that all the time a child’s conscious mind 
was being taught, his unconscious atti¬ 
tude and standards were being formed. 

It was impossible to teach in isolation 
what one was seeking to teach. 

If it was true of school it was even 
truer of that much greater part of 
education given outside. Everyone had 
to be indoctrinated very early to become 
a real member of any community. 

“Schools. even universities, exist 
largely to perpetuate those elements in 
our civilisation which the sections of 
society behind them regard as important. 

If nobody is behind a school, if nobody 
really believes in the education it is 
giving, it cannot be a very potent place. 
That, maybe, is what is wrong with quite 
a number of our schools to-day.” 

Professor Niblett went on to say that 
to ask whether there was such a thing 
as “pure" education was unreal. It was 
doubtful whether some of the most im¬ 
portant things could be taught in a 
detached way, although the Spens 
Report, playing for safety, argued that 
religious knowledge should be taught 
historically and objectively. 

In spite of the importance of learning 
detachment, it was quite wrong to think 
that it was the business of education, 
whereas learning beliefs and behaviour 
according to good tradition was not. 
Neutrality must not be an end in itself. 
The distrust of the ordinary man for 
the expert arose because he suspected 
neutrality was an escape from real 
living. 

The man who was truly responsible 
was the one who had come to share 
actively his society's values and become 
a representative within his civilisation. 
The educated man incorporated the best 
thought and knowledge in his world. 
Professor Niblett distinguished em¬ 
phatically between indoctrination and 
propaganda. The latter was sometimes 
necessary, but used for self-interest in 
the wrong hands was a betrayal of 
humanity. 

He concluded by expressing his belief 
in religious education, which was a 
matter of bringing children up to be¬ 
lieve that life had a meaning of which 
they could find out something themselves. 
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SOCIALISATION OF THE GANG 


l 


The problem of anti-social gangs of 
adolescent boys is neither new nor con¬ 
fined to this country alone. Causes of 
outbreaks of aggressive behaviour vary; 
in occupied countries, for instance, 
Reparation of children from their parents 
has led to the existence of gangs of 
wandering children living by their wits; 
in New York, increased racial tension 
led to outbreaks of gang warfare in 
Harlem The Central Harlem Street 
Club and the Barge Boys' Club in 
Wapping are two experiments started to 
cater for the needs of the so-called un- 
clubbable and unattached group. There 
seems little doubt that acts of violence in 
some form or other are the main source 
of leisure occupation for the anti-social 
street gang. Remedial action must there¬ 
fore concentrate on the socialisation of 
the gang as a gang, and not on the in¬ 
dividual members. The Wapping club 
experiment has taught a number of im¬ 
portant lessons. Spontaneous groupings 
formed by young people without aduiL 
interference form a necessary basis for 
further work. With skilled guidance the 
group can help the individual to achieve 
a degree of maturity and stability which 
he would probably not be able to 
achieve on his own. 

O, j-r/i ir/il Inurnnt 19/7/52. 


T HE strike of the London Electricity 
Board meter readers last January has 
had its sequel in the Board's new action 
in sacking 26 meter readers, declaring 
them to be redundant. 

Readers will remember how the Board 
announced that they had discovered 
that their meter men were spending 
most of their working hours in cates 
drinking tea, and supervisors were 
engaged to go with the metermen on 
their rounds to check up on how many 
meters they could read in a day. Rather 
naturally the men resented being saddled 
with these “snoopers”, as they unkindly 
called them, and refused to work with 
them. 

No support, however, was forth¬ 
coming from any other section of the 
workers under the Elecricity Authority, 
and Ihe meter readers were beaten back 
to work. 

Now, some monihs later, the LEB 
has made its next move—-and has 
attempted to be very smart in its tactics. 
First, some of the meter-men were 
shuffled around between the various 
depots. Then the dismissals began, the 
Board obviously hoping that newcomers 
to a depot would not be able to claim 
the solidarity that long-established 
workers would. 26 men were tired first 
—a month’s notice is being given “to 
be fair”—-the Board claiming to be 
operating the principle: “last in. first 
out”. 

It is not without significance, in our 
opinion, that among those 26 are the 
leaders of the last strike 1 
The I.LB. however, has really Stirred 
up a hornet’s nest now At a meeting 
of shop stewards from all the London 
power stations* the decision was taken 
to give the Board seven days’ notice of 
strike unless the dismissal notices arc 
withdrawn. In other words, it is not 
only the meter-men with whom the LEB 
must deal, but the actual producers of 
electric power in the huge stations at 


Battersea, Barking and other London 
power stations as well. 

Now, while the Board could afford 
to sit back last January and wait for 
the meter readers to be starved back to 
work, the stoppage of electric current in 
London would be a very different matter. 
Since we have to go to press the day 
before the strike is due to start, it may 
be that London will be affected by the 
time these words appear in print. 

The strike will, of course, be un¬ 
official and one may well ask what the 
ETU leadership is going to do about 
defending their members. The answer is 
nothing, for the very good reason that 
the Board has declined to discuss the 
issue of redundancy with the union. 

The Board said that “it must em¬ 
phasise that the existence and extent of 
redundancy is a matter to be decided by 
the management.” 

The whole function of an official re¬ 
formist trade union is to collaborate 
with the boss. But what can it do if 
the boss refuses to collaborate with the 
union? There is, however, another 
reason why (lie ETU leadership is not 
very enthusiastic, and that is that die 
LIU is Communist-led, hut the lender 
of the unofficial action last January, 
Mr. “George” Hall, has before now ex¬ 
posed some of the tricks the Commies 
have got up to, and was at one point 
expelled from his union branch because 
of an article which appeared in a local 
South London paper telling of the strug¬ 
gle fie had trying to see Iris own union 
secretary u( the country mansion which 
wai union headquarters. 

George Hall is also one of the leaders 
of the present action, and is under notice 
to quit from the I 1 II, Could ii be that 
the Commies in control of the FTU 
would like to see Hall out of the 
industry? And the other non-Cnm- 
munisl militants who are supporting him. 
as well? 


Such considerations obviously cannot 
be ruled out. We can only hope that 
if the rank and file see that this is being 
done, they will also see the present 
leadership is thrown out! 

Meanwhile, for those who are wonder¬ 
ing why the power-men have given seven 
days’ notice of their strike, we should 
point out that they did this in order to 
cover themselves under the Public 
Utilities Act of 1875, which makes it a 
punishable offence for workers in a 
public service (elecricity, gas, water, 
etc.) to strike without seven days’ 
notice. But in this particular industry, 
it does not make a lot of difference. 
Elecricity cannot be stored up. The 
London Electricity Board cannot lay in 
a stock of juice against the proposed 
strike—all they can do is to make 
arrangements for the Forces to keep the 
power stations going. But if all the 
London stations come out, the blacklegs 


in uniform will have their work cut out 
to keep the current flowing. 

Also, our power stations depend on 
coal. No doubt there are good stocks 
already available, but they will soon be 
used up, and the men of the Merchant 
Navy, bringing down further supplies 
from Newcastle and Sunderland, should 
know what to do about that! 


The miners’ leader, Sir William 
Lawther, one-time revolutionary, said 
recently. “If we were to use the strength 
we have at our disposal, the whole 
caboodle would come down.” In our 
electronic age, the electrical workers are 
of tremendous significance. At their 
last annual conference they passed a 
resolution urging workers’ control of 
their industry. If they are prepared to 
use the strength they have at their dis¬ 
posal, they might be surprised to see 
how soon they could achieve their aim. 


Hotel Strike Against Redundancy 


A NOT HER strike in defence of 
1 * workers declared redundant has 
occurred in Birmingham, where the 
management of the Grand Hotel (largest 
in Birmingham) dismissed six waiters 
and two waitresses employed in Ihe 
hotel's Grosvenor Room, where the 
management has decided to stop 
serving lunches from September. 

The strike has the support of the 
union (USDAW), one of whose com¬ 
plaints is that they were not consulted 
before the notices were given. The 
waiters and waitresses have been in their 
jobs for periods ranging from fifteen to 
three years, and as a special gesture of 
generosity the hotel has offered to pay 
the senior workers a week’s wages for 
every year of service above seven years, 
half-a-weck’s wages for war service. 


This would give the senior waiters 
(fifteen years, including six in the Forces) 
twelve weeks’ pay, the two waitresses 
the same, and the rest of the sacked 
waiters (seven, seven, six, five and three 
years’ service) nothing at all. 

But 150 of their fellow workers have 
downed tools and arc picketing outside 
the hotel. Inside, the manager has rolled 
up his sleeves and is working himself, 
his family are helping him, as are the 
families of those employees who have 
not joined the strike, which is not 
100 %. 

USDAW extended their action, how¬ 
ever, and instructed members not to 
handle foodstuffs or other goods for 
delivery to the hotel, which received 
no supplies of brea d. The union has 
Continued on p. 4 





















Workers* Control and the Free Society-3 
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from our las: issue) 
failure of the socialists to see 
this elemeniarx point explains why 
the increasing socialisation of the instru¬ 
ments of production in every country 
is not resulting in a classless society; 
\vh> socialism will never and can never 
secure the emancipation of labour; why 
socialism, when it comes, does not 
abolish the proletariat but simph hands 
them over to new masters. We will 
grant the socialists this much. If social¬ 
ism means the abolition of capitalist 
private properly rights, then socialism 
is coming and coming fast. Since 1914. 
and under the impact of two world wars 
and a major slump, the capitalists have 
been losing their grip on the means of 
production. Everywhere, even in the 
United Slates, the state has been extend¬ 
ing its control in the economic sphere: 
society has been evolving by fits and 
starts into socialism. And in measuring 
this tendency towards socialism, do not 
let us fall into the error of the socialists 
in equating ownership with control. 
Society is not socialist to the extent that 
the state owns the instruments of pro¬ 
duction: it is socialist to the extent that 
it controls them. And to-day. to a 
greater or lesser extent, the state con¬ 
trols ail the important means of pro¬ 
duction. The policy of the socialists is 
simply to extend this control, to make 


SOBER REFLECTIONS 

TT is noteworthy that the disasters of 
* (he last thirty years or so have come 
from those who at the beginning pos¬ 
sessed no arms at all. Hitler's little 
gang of failures and psychopaths meet¬ 
ing in the Munich beer hall had no 
arms. Lenin and the dozen revolution¬ 
aries who accompanied him in that 
sealed train the Germans sent from 
Switzerland had no arms when they 
landed in Russia. 

What both leaders had was skill in so 
presenting evil fallacies as to make 
them attractive to the mass of men. The 
leaders could do nothing of themselves; 
only by persuasion of great numbers of 
ihe Common People, who in the German 
case included great numbers of the 
Middle Class. The picture so often 
painted of a dictator, or of a small 
revolutionary junta, “twelve men in the 
Kremlin." "holding down" great masses 
by "force" is mainly crude illusion. 
Twelve persons cannot "hold down by 
force" hundreds of millions of men. 
Preponderant force is obviously on the 
side of the millions; and the only 
"force" the junta can .use is that sup¬ 
plied by its victims. . . 

In the United States, notably, one 
may read almost any day such com- 
menjs as that "Our first enemy is Com¬ 
munism": "We must destroy Com¬ 
munism or Communism will destroy us." 
It might prompt the citizens of some 
dozen modern states (including China 
with its four or five hundred million) 
to ask: “Do you of the West deny us, 
then, the right to live under a Com¬ 
munist system, if that is our nation's 
choice?" 


"it more effective and all-embracing. 
Thus nationalisation, formerly conceived, 
albeit mistakenly, as the means to labour 
emancipation, is now regarded simply as 
one way. and not necessarily in all 
circumstances the best way, to achieve 
slate control, That is why some of the 
more perspicacious ot the New Fabians 
have discarded the nationalisation for¬ 
mula. But in abandoning the objective 
of the nationalisation of the means of 
production they have not abandoned 
the idea of slate control of the means 
of production. They have not retreated 
from socialism, as some Marxists would 
have it. all they have done is to wake 
up to the fact that the essence of 
socialism is centralised state control and 
planning of the whole economy. They 
have, it you Jfltc; unconsciously seen 
through the fallacy that ownership in¬ 
volves control. They are quite willing 
to allow the capitalists to own some of 
the means of production so long as the 
capitalists do as they are told. The 
current battle within the socialist ranks 
between those who cry 'More Nation¬ 
alisation" and those who cry "Halt" is 
thus a sham battle: whichever side wins 
the state will continue to extend its grip 
on the economy. 

The Real Rulers 

Under socialism as it has developed 
in the 20th century, whether it is a 
society in which the state owns all or 
most of the means of production or a 
society in which there is still a con¬ 
siderable degree of nominal private 
ownership, the real rulers of society 
are—or will be—those who control 
industry —the managers, the techno- and 
pluto-bureaucrats and the state planners : 
it will not be either the old-fashioned 
capitalists or the workers. Considered 
historically, socialism, in fact, is the 
form of society appropriate to the con¬ 


solidation of the power of the new ruling 
class of managers. Economically this 
new society will be a highly centralised 
planned society in which the new rulers 
organise production, ostensibly in the 
interest of society as a whole—in the 
“public" or “national” interest—hut in 
reality in such a way as to ensure for 
themselves a disproportionate share of 
the national product measured in terms 
both of money and of privileges. Tech¬ 
nically. when fully developed, this 
society will be a great advance on 
capitalism. The chaos of competitive 
production will be replaced by an 
orderly system and the so-called inherent 
contradictions of capitalism will be re¬ 
solved. It will even be able to ensure 
for its workers, as did capitalism in its 
hey-day, a rise in their standard of 
living. Compared with the proletariat 
under capitalism, the proletariat under 
managerial socialism will be relatively 
well-fed. well-housed and well-educated^ 
or rather, well-inculcated. Measured in 
material terms, the workers will be 
better off and even, in a sense, more 
free. The avenues of advancement into 
the ranks of the ruling hierarchy, for 
example, will not be blocked for the 
ambitious worker by lack of wealth so 
long as he conforms to the rules. At 
least in its early stages, the new ruling 
class will adopt the maxim of “the 
career open to the talents"—the chief 
talents being the capacity to organise 
and to obey blindly the dictates of one's 
superiors. Spiritually, the workers will 
be worse off. less free than under the 
harshest capitalism. Under capitalism, 
the power of the state was limited, 
individualism was the prevailing ideology 
and. in the fraticidal struggles between 
the capitalists themselves, it was possible 
for the worker to preserve something of 
his dignity as an independent responsible 
beine. Under socialism, the interstices 


which made ibis possible will be closed 
up; me state, economically, politically 
and culturally will be all-embracing— 
totalitarian, m fact: the worker will 
count, not as an individual, but as a 
mere unit of society; he will be steadily 
and systematically dehumanised. 

The Socialist Fallacy 

All this will be possible because, 
although the worker, as a member of 
the state will, along with other members 
of the state, nominally own and control 
the means of production, he will not in 
fact control them. The socialists were 
right in seeing the instruments of pro¬ 
duction as the source of social domina¬ 
tion. Those who control the instruments 
of production will always control society 
because these are the means by which 
society lives. Economic power always 
precedes and conditions political power. 
But the instruments of production are 
only sources of power to those who 
really control them. 

It is plain, therefore, why workers* 
control of industry is of such special 
importance, why it is indeed the 
essential foundation of the classless 
society. When the workers are really 
and continuously in control of the 
workshops, the mines and the factories, 
there is no economic basis upon which 
a new ruling class can establish itself. 
It is equally plain how pathetic is the 
socialist fallacy that nationalisation is a 
step towards the classless society. Viewed 
historically, nationalisation is the end 
term of a process towards centralisation 
of control beginning with joint stock 
companies passing through combines 
and trusts and ending in public corpora¬ 
tions. Centralisation of control means 
simply that control is passing into 
fewer and fewer hands. Nationalisa¬ 
tion is centralisation par excellence. 


FREEDOM 

To nanonalise is to centralise, to place 
j C °f making ull the crucial 

decisions in the hands ot u small class 
ot planners and organisers who are able 
to dictaie to the huge majority. Workers* 
control, on the other hand, is the very 
opposite of centralisation L ensures a 
thorough dispersion of power ihroughout 
industry and hence throughout society. 

U makes every workshop, every mine 
and every farm a little citadel of power, 
a centre from which the workers can 
resist all attacks on their autonomy. U 
creates a genuinely pluralistic society 
with a diffusion of sovereignty in place 
of a monistic society with a monolithic 
all-powerful central state. That is why 
the idea of workers' control vs so 
'dangerous, so subversive of the existing 
order and why it will be resisted by the 
rulers in the name of the “public in¬ 
terest". "the good of society as a whole" 
and other verbal mum bo- jumbo. For 
when the workers control the workshops 
the world will he at their feet. 

M linage rial Determinism 

Burnham and his followers, as youJ 
know, regard the managerial socialist] 
society as inevitable. In this respectJ 
they show themselves to be merq 
mechanical determinists. The manageriaj| 
society is only inevitable if nothing 
done to prevent it. It is only inevitable 
if it is true that the workers will nevis 
have the sense to see that the povd 
to prevent it is in their own hands, 
is only inevitable if the workers, 
ferring ihe servile welfare state to ' 
free society, refuse to lake the neccj 
steps to wrest control of industry fij 
the bosses, old and new. Ne vert he, 
it must be admitted that the tcndeii 
towards the managerial society f| 
accelerated in recent years and 
the threat of a new war are likcl^ 
continue apace. The immediate | 
look is bleak indeed. In the new wii 
in which we are living, iherefore, iij 
Continued on 
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What answer do we give? 

—Sir Norman Angell in World 
Review, August, 1952. 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 

Penguin books for holiday 
reading . . . 

Guides each 2/- 

Somcrset; Derbyshire and the 
Peak District; Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire; Norfolk and 
Isle of Ely; Wiltshire and 
Dorset; Hampshire and Buck¬ 
inghamshire: North Wales, 

Berks, and Oxfordshire. 

The Buildings of England 

Nikolaus Pevsner 
Cornwall 3/6 

Nottinghamshire 3/6 

Middlesex ... ... 3/6 

North Devon ... ... 3/6 

South Devon _ ( ,, 4/6 

London ... ... 6/- 

Handbooks 

Soft-Fruit Growing 2/6 

Tree Fruit Growing, 

Vol. 1 (Apples) 2/6 

Tree Fruit Growing. 

Vol. 2 (Pears. Quinces, 

5; Stone Fruits) ... 1/6 

Trees & Shrul>9 2/6 

Beekeeping ... ... 2/6 

The Flower Garden ... 3/6 

The Penguin Cookery Book 2/6 

★ 

The Weather George Kimble 3/- 

V/atching Birds James Fisher 2/- 
Common Wild Flowers 

John Hutchinson 2/- 
Uncommon Wild Flowers 

John Hutchinson 2/6 
Geology 4 Scenery A. E. Trueman 2/6 
The English Village 

V. Bonham Carter 3/- 
The Scots Moray McLaren 2/6 

The Things We See Alan Jarvis 3/6 
The Englishman Builds Ralph Tubbs 3/6 

Obtainable from 

17 , RED LION STREET, 
LONDON, W.CI 


Lessons of the Spanish Revolution— 5 

Principles and the “Realities of the Struggle 

ANARCHISTS have always been scornful of those The government's immediate reaction was to Reshuffle the’oj 

“practical” pacifists who were pacifists .n peace-time the Cab.net with a view to making nol a |i members of the C.N.T. were anarchists.^ 

but who placed their pacifism in cold-storage during the promise with he Gener a ls Oene als douMea therefore that if in considermg whether ■ 

war years. Not that their particular attitude m any way their ability to seize power they wcmid agreea . • * . revolution was a Dossihilitv in Sn ■■ 

reflects on the rightness or wrongness of the pacifist to this By refusing to do vo they revealed tnc strength m JuIvTaffi werelv 

position, or on its validity as a means for abolishing behind the coup kiiat. There were two courses open . a i one we must recognise that the numeric 
wars What we are scornful of is the lack of principle to the Government: the demobilisation of the armed numbers adone, we^mus^recogmse mat^^^numertc 

and responsibility of those who propagate such ideas forces (which would have given the legal and moral nc f e ssarilv true picture of anarchist influence And 

with the intention of influencing their fellows and who authority to soldiers and officers, who were not m a "^sarfly true picture _ot ^anarchist mmtcnce^ And 

at a critical moment (often without even renouncing sympathy with Franco, to desert or even, in some cases. <1 r $ P fexceDt in Catalonia where the workers wc 
these ideas as an ideal), confess that “the moment is to disarm the leaders of the military revolt) and the overwhelming majority in the C NT) were 

not opportune’’, that “‘the enemy is such that either he arming the people. Neither of these was done * “ ^ 

must be destroyed or else all our values, our freedom and the Government thereby clearly showed its lack of , lhe ranks of the Socialist Party controlled U.G.T. 
to propagate pacifist ideas, will be destroyed". The determination in face of the uprising and its lack of j t j s dear then that though the anarchist social revo- 

argument is an old one; as old as (hat of the choice confidence in the armed people (by which we mean its lution was not generally acceptable, the workers had’ 

of the lesser evil and is not the monopoly of “practical" fear of being unable to exercise any control on the demonstrated their determination to carry through & 

pacifists by any means! Exactly the same criticism and people in arms). The initiative to resist was torn from deep anc j thorough social revolution along lines which 

scorn can with justification be directed against anarchists the hands of the Government by the people and in must \ n the end lead to a society based on anarchistic 
and revolutionaries who, faced with the problems of the a matter of days they had succeded in trustrating the principles. There can be no doubt as to the role of 
C.N.T. in Catalonia on July 20th, declared that there Generals’ intentions. At the same time, and as a result ,^ e anarc hists in such a situation: to support, to incite 
were only two alternatives facing the anarcho-syndicalist of this swift action, the governments in Madrid and aac j encourage ihe development of the social revolution 1 
(C.N.T.) and anarchist (F.A.I.) movements: either the Barcelona ceased to exist either de jure or de facto . and i Q f rus tnUe any attempts by the bourgeois capitalist I 

imposition of their dictatorship or the acceptance of The peopIe ^ armSj were the workers—the producers stale 10 reorganise itself, which it would seek to do, by 
democratic government and collaboration with it. and it was a na(ural consequence of the defeat of the reviving il * means of expression: the government 

Such alternatives are contrary to the most elementary rebellion and of government authority that they should apparatus and all its parassitic institutions, 
principles of anarchism and revolutionary syndicalism. view their status as workers in a new light; no longer 
In the first place, an “anarchist dictatorship" is a con- as that of employees or serfs but as human beings 
tradiction in terms (in the same way as the “dictatorship freed from the tyranny of the boss and with all the 
of the proletariat” is), for the moment anarchists impose means of production in their hands. And without 
their social ideas on the people, they cease to be anar- hesitation they proceeded with the task of reorganising 
■ ■ " 1 L L the economic life of the country with more or less 

intensity and success, depending on their ideological and 
technical preparation and revolutionary initiative in the 
different regions. We shall deal with these problems 
at some length later. 


chists. We believe that all men and women should be 
free to live their own lives. To oblige them to be free 
against their will, apart from being a self-contradicting 
proposition, is as much an imposition on their freedom 
as that of the authoritarians who use force to keep the 
people in subjection! Since the anarchist society will 


We cannot develop our argument clearly unless the 


never be established by force, the arms the C.N.T.-F.A.I. re ader understands the relationship betwen the CNT 
held could be of no use for imposing libertarian com- and the FAI Xhe CNT (National Confederation of 
mumsm onMhe whole of Catalonia, much less in the Workers) was a revolutionary workers’ organisation 
rest of Spain where they were in a minority in tne existing for the purpose of bringing together all the 

working-class organisations. To do so would have been exploited masses in the struggle for better working 

disastrous not only in the struggle against the armed and economic conditions and for the eventual des- 
forces of reaction represented by Franco, but also in truction of capitalism and the State. Its ends were 
making certain lhat the social revolution would be stifled Libertarian Communism, its means direct action inde- 
at birth. pendent of all party politics. As a mass movement 

The power of the people in arms can only be used (not only in name, since it had a million members in 
in ihe defence of the revolution and the freedoms won July 1936, and more than two and a half million in 
by their militancy and their sacrifices. We do not for 1938) it was not surprising that the C.N.T. should in- 

one morne/U assume that all social revolutions are dude in its ranks those who supported its determined 

necessarily anarchist. But whatever form the revolution and uncompromising defence of workers’ demands but 
against authoriiy takes, ihe role of the anarchists is who did not necessarily share its final objectives, looking to 
clear: that of inciting the people to abolish capitalistic the political parties for the introduction and legalisation 
property and the institutions through which it exercises 
its power for the exploitation of the majority by a 
minority. 

From these general considerations of the role of the 
anarchists we will attempt to examine its application 
to the Spanish situation. 

From the outset we have to recognise lhat the in¬ 
surrection was not initialed by the people. It came 
from a group of generals, with the moral support of 
some reactionary politicians and the financial backing 
of Spanish industrialists, landowners, and of ihe Church. 

Their rebellion was directed against, the revolutionary 
workers organisations as well as against the government 
in power, from which they aimed lo seize the whole 
apparatus of government, and operate it in their inter¬ 
ests with utter ruthlcssness. That the Popular Front 
government was weak is not, in fact, a reflection on 
the liberal-mindedness or progressiveness of the men 
that composed it, though let us concede lhat they were 
not of the same calibre of ruthlessness as the Generals 
and their allies. Tlie Popular Front government was 
weak because there existed in Spain a public opinion 
generally hostile and sceptical of the abilities of anv 
government to find solutions to the economic problem’s 
of the country, and armed forces whose loyalty to 
the government was a!! along a doubtful factor. 

The military rebellion was launched on July 17th 


The power of government rests on three main assump¬ 
tions: that it has armed strength at its command, that 
it controls directly or indirectly the channels of informa¬ 
tion (press, radio, telephones, etc.) and that it controls 
the economy of the nation. During those eventful 
days of July 1936 in the un-occupied zone of Spain, 
it commanded no armed forces, nor controlled informa¬ 
tion channels. The economy of the country was in 
the hands of the workers except for one important part: 
it still controlled de jure the finances of the country. 
We have already briefly mentioned the question of the 
gold reserve. The more one studies the history of the 
Spanish struggle the more is one shocked by the gravity 
of the error committed by the workers’ organisations 
in not seizing the gold reserve during the first 
days when they were strongest and the forces of 
government weakest.15 Examples have already been 
given of the ways in which this error in elementary 
revolutionary tactics was used by the government to 
creep back to power; many more will emerge in the 
course of this study. We will limit ourselves at 
present to stating our opinion: that in not seizing the 
enormous gold reserve, the revolutionary workers com¬ 
mitted a mistake which seriously hindered the social 
revolution and was disastrous in its consequences in 
the armed struggle against Franco. V R. 

(To be continued) 


Are we justified in saying that if the social revolu¬ 
tion is to succeed it is necessary to abolish every vestige 
ot propertied capitalism and bourgeois power? If that 
is conceded then it is the height of revolutionary 
naivete to leave hundreds of tons of gold in the hands 
of an otherwise powerless government or ruling class. 
It is, however, only an error if, having the possibilities 
to seize this gold, no action was taken. Were the revo¬ 
lutionary workers in Spain in a position to do so? 
Jose Peirats in the first volume of La C.N.T. en la 
Revolucion (published, it should be noted, by the 
majority wing of the C.N.T.-F.A.I. in exile) devotes 
more than four pages lo the gold reserve—nol to tell 
us what the C.N.T. did about it, but to lament that 
behind everybody’s backs the Negrin government had 
sent 500 tons of gold to Russia! Santillan is more 
informative in Por que perdimos la Guerra (1940) when 
he writes in connection with the refusal of Madrid to 
supply funds to Catalonia: 

“Was ours to be the first war that was to be lost through lack 
of arms when the necessary funds with which to buy them were 
in the National bank? Meanwhile the enemy, after the disaster of 
Talavera, was advancing on Madrid in a dangerous manner. The 
plan was conceived to seize what represented Catalonia's share. 
The treasure in the Bank of Spain could not be left to the mercy 
of a government which never did anything right and which was 
losing the war. Would we also fail in the purchase of arms? 


At any rate, we were sure of not failing in the purchase oi raw 
materials and machinery for our war industry, and we could then 
ourselves make the arms. With very few accomplices, the idea 
was mooted to transfer to Catalonia at least a part of the gold 
of the Bonk of Spain. We knew beforehand that it would be 
necessary to have recourse to violence and 3,000 trusted mea 
were posted in Madrid and surrounding districts and all details 
settled for transporting the gold in special trains. The operation 
would take only a short time if properly carried out, and in 
less time than would be required by the government to take 
the measura of the situation we would be on the way to Catalonia 
with a part of the nations’ gold, the best guarantee that the war 
might take a new course. Only, when it came to action, the 
instigators of the plan did not wish to take upon themselves a 
responsibility which was to have a great historic repercussion. The 
proposals were communicated to the National Committee of the 
C.N.T. and to some of the best-known comrades. The plan mode 
the friends shudder with fright; the principal argument that was 
used Lo oppose the plan . . . was that it would only increase the 
existing hostility directed against Catalonia [by Madrid). What 
could he done? It was impossible to also oppose one’s own organisa¬ 
tions and the matter was dropped. Some week’s later, the gold 
left Madrid, not for Catalonia, but for Russia- more than 
500 tons . . 

We have nowhere read a denial of this statement by 
Santillan which, if true, is a reflection on the caution 
as well as the lack of foresight of the leaders of the 
C.N.T. 

Here we must leave the question until documents or 
further intormation are forthcoming which will confirm 
or refute our conclusions. 
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THE WORKING DAY 

YY/HEN Oscar Wilde wrote that 
w “work was the curse of the 
drinking classes,” he was satirising 
1 not merely the leisure class but 
1 the whole belief of such people that 
1 labour was somehow the natural 
[function of the “working class”, and 
[alcohol a serious vice for them 
|Like so many of Wilde's witticisms, 
his inversion of this belief had 
pore than a leavening of truth in 
It. for it is equally absurd to 
Imagine the comfortable life as 
paving eliminated work. 

The workers, especially in the 
■ineteenth century, when working 
|urs were very long, certainly 
Ive had more than their belly full 
K toil. And perhaps it is a natural 
Action that the end of economic 
quality and class division should 
betimes have been seen as 
Iturally” involving a maximal 
pnation of work. For many 
the Industrial Workers of 
I World carried the slogan “For 
\ four-hour day and the four-day 
■i” and no doubt this was a 
itary criticism of the rather 
gre objectives of reformist trade 
fcns. But it is often assumed 
the revolution will release the 
at labour-saving potentialities of 
pern technology and that this 
be beyond question a good 
. And it has also been some- 
ks implied that any pre-occupa- 
with work has an obsessional 
the implication being that 
normal person seeks to do a 
hi mum of it. 


here is an obvious objection to 
last attitude simply on grounds 
expedience in the class struggle 
le great difficulty which a mili 
nt worker is up against is the 
adiness of the boss to sack him. 
nd full protection cannot always 
achieved by reliance on soli 
faarity, particularly with the trade 
unions as they are to-day. His best 
remedy is to be not merely the most 
militant worker in the shop but also 
the best worker as well. Efficiency 
at work may well give a man a 
certain freedom from the fear of un 
zmployment , and it was noteworthy 
after J939 that the Spanish militants 
tvho went into exile were often 
ible to take up work in other coun- 
ries simply because they knew their 
obs well. 


READERS 9 
VIEWPOINTS 

VOUK editorial for August 2nd is 
disturbing because, like some other 
articles which creep into left-wink pub¬ 
lications, it totters on the brink of 
metaphysics. 

There are many figures in history who 


“ Metaphysics 99 and Emotion 


cannot he expressed analogously with 
the first example. And why these in¬ 
dividuals represent humanity under 
conditions of extreme stress is not ai all 
apparent; certainly every conscious in¬ 
dividual is continually in a stale of 

... unresolved tension which tries to resolve 

have made as much of circumstances as , itself by a resultant action, but to equate 


circumstances have made of them, that is 
to say, by virtue of an astuteness and 
an amoral understanding of the values 
operative in their own society they have 
achieved fame. Tolstoy spends many 
pages of War and Pence speculating on 
this, and perhaps lays too much em¬ 
phasis on willy-nilly and a blind fate. 

This does not justify the type of 
generalisation implied in: “It seems 
likely that individuals who employ 
powerful forces, whether economic or 
unconscious psychological ones, express 
only a partial aspect of human striving, 
and represent humanity under conditions 
of extreme stress.” A pica that 1 have 
taken this from its context cannot be 
fairly entered, for the statement is of 
such a form that it must stand on its 
own. But what docs it mean, if 
anything? 

If an individual embodies economic 
forces, presumably by controlling a large 
amount of capital, he can hardly em¬ 
body unconscious psychological forces 
(delightfully mysterious phrase) in the 
same sense. For if they are unconscious 
they will hardly be at his disposition, 
and the relation between himsejf and 
these forces, assuming that they exist in 
their own right, which is itself doubtful, 


this with social tension in a group, 
class of groups, />., humanity, is loo 
facile to be swallowed. 

Further, the expression of "only a 
partial aspect of human striving” would 
imply that some individual can express 


* 14,11 total by comparison, which is Freedom is far from taking the view 
ridiculous, unless the author has con- that dictatorships can be explained solely 
triyed some quaint meaning to “human on psychological grounds. That dictators 

striving' 4 which fits his hypothesis. have to maintain large repressive police 

forces show that they do not rely on 
For some time I have felt that Anar- psychology alone. Yet populations, 

crusts waste time hy using such words when they act in a revolutionary way, 

personality”, "tension” and "free have brushed aside repressive instruments 


society in a manner more charged with 
emotion than rationality. Perhaps some 
of our self-styled practical comrades will 
accuse me of • ----- — 

even verbose. 


Derby. 


R.A.M.G. 


EDITORS* REPLY: 


On re-reading the editorial in Freedom 
for August 2nd which our correspondent 
stigmatizes as “tottering on the brink of 
metaphysics”, there seemed little to 
support his fears. It is true that left- 
wing publications do often go in for 
vague speculations of a kind which 
smacks of the metaphysics and not 
seldom of the ridiculous. But it is also 
true that many individuals of the left 
lean over backwards in the attempt to 
avoid problems which possess a human 
content and are not adequately explained 
hy economic analysis. Such people 
appear to be disproportionately chary of 
embarking on problems of social psycho¬ 
logy and it is to be suspected that this 
is what underlies our correspondent's 
charge of metaphysics. This suspicion 
receives confirmation from his fourth 
paragraph, with its logician's flourishes. 


like so much paper, and therefore ihcir 
docility at ordinary times cannot be 
explained solely by physical repression 
or by economic forces. Populations are 
themselves the slaves of their own in¬ 
dividual conflict and until wc understand 
these factors we shall not reach a method 
of action grounded in the truth. 

The necessity to undertake such 
should not be glossed over by accusa¬ 
tions of "metaphysics”, Nor shall we 
get very far if we conduct our thought 
as though “rationality” were everything 
good, and "emotion” everything bad. 
Modern thought whether of the left or 
the right is characterised by a fear of 


Eds. Freedom. 


Workers 9 Control and the 
Free Society 


But that is only a smaJJ aspect 
if the whole matter, which really 
ivolves the whole attitude of a 
evolutionary movement towards 
'ork. Modern industrial tech- 
ology has no doubt made great 
ffiievements, but satisfaction in 
ork itself has not been one of 
lem, and the nostalgia for the day 
P the craftsmen is not wholly re- 
^ionary. Frustration in work is 
most certainly one of the causes 
‘ general apathy to-day, and is also 
e obverse of machine-made 
easure. A revolutionary psycho- 
talyst has declared that the 
jinsprings of human life are 
/ork, love and knowledge.” and 
ids that satisfaction in the sexual 
here makes the doing of mech- 
ical dull work impossible, so 
it such people insist on finding 
:isfaction in work as well. 

A revolutionary orientation should 
rely not, therefore, be a minimum 
work, but fulfilment in work, 
id since it is plain that, in present 
!iety, such fulfilment only comes 
m creative ftork, whether in the 
ithetic or the social sphere, it 
ims reasonable to seek advance 
the greater individualisation of 
Pk. 


IP" Continued from p. 2 

fhc duty of all genuine revolutionaries 
lo readjust their scattered forces and to 
reformulate their aims. Above all we 
must remember that it is not our task 
to prepare for yesterday’s battles. The 
revolutionary forces must not emulate 
the British General Staff who. hitherto, 
at the outbreak of hostilities, have 
always found themselves well prepared— 
for the previous war. The world in 
which the classic anarchist and syndi¬ 
calist movements were born is not our 
world: the strategy of the 19th century 
will not necessarily be the right strategy 
lo employ in the second half of the 
20th century. We must not be mere 
wooden disciples of those whose tradi¬ 
tions we have inherited. 


Let us ask ourselves this question: 
What is the main task of anarchists in 
the present situation? As I see it, our 
function is to become the inspirers of a 
now proletarian movement, the mid¬ 
wives. if you like, of a movement which 
is struggling to be but which has not 
yet been born. This new movement 
must not be just anti-capitalist: it must 
be post-capitalist and anli-socialisl and 
its central doctrine must be that the 
proletariat can achieve its emancipation 
only through workers’ control. Workers’ 
control is, in fact, the revolutionary 
objective to which all other objectives 
must be subordinated. At (he same time, 
workers’ control is the criterion of what 
is and what is not revolutionary. Every¬ 
thing is revolutionary which furthers the 
idea of workers’ control and everything 
is reactionary which hinders it. 

Establishment of Managerial Power 
1 think we have to admit that many of 
__ in the anarchist movement have been 
too simple-minded in our conception of 
social revolution. We have tended to 
think and act as though our task was 
to propagate our doctrines, educating 
the workers for the appointed day on 
which they would rise against their 
masters and usher in the free society. 
In this respect, despite the fundamental 
soundness of our criticisms of the state 
and of political action, we have shown, 
ourselves to be excessively utopian. New 
forms of society do not appear over¬ 
night. nor can they be achieved in a 
few weeks, a few months, or even a 
few years. To think so is lo court 
disillusionment and to gricviousJy under¬ 
estimate the strength of our opponents 
and the hold their ideologies have over 
the minds of the workers. We delude 
ourselves and mislead the workers if wc 


imagine that a free society can be 
bought so easily and so cheaply. Revo¬ 
lutionaries have been far too much 
influenced by the bourgeois political 
revolutions of the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies. These revolutions were successful 
because they had been preceded by 
many decades in which the bourgeoisie 
had built up its power in the economic 
field. They were mere political registra¬ 
tions of economic facts: the final not 
the first step in the consolidation of the 
power of the capitalist ruling class. The 
rise of the managerial class so far has, 
on the whole, been unaccompanied by 
violent internal social struggles or 
political revolutions. Instead they have 
established their power through cen- 
tralsing social and political institutions 
and through quasi-public corporations 
and commissions, utilising here the 
capitalists and there the labour parties in 
order to extend their rule, secure in the 
knowledge that whatever may happen 
to the other contending parties—the 
capitalists and the workers—they at 
least will always be essential if the 
modern centralised planned economy is 
to be run efficiently. 

Geoffrey Ostergaard. 

(This is the substance of a lecture 
given to the Anarchist Summer School , 
ancl will be concluded in our next issue.) 


What was the aim of the editorial in 
question? Within its necessarily brief 
compass, it sought to stimulate under¬ 
standing of certain forces in history 
which are not primarily economic. Our 
correspondent seems not lo have under- emotion, in a manner which itself seems 

stood what is meant by “humanity under us quite irrational, 
conditions of extreme stress”, though 
little imaginative effort is required to do 
so. A people living under chronic 
starvation is under such stress, easy to 
understand because they lack a plain 
material need — food. But a people 

living in continuous fear from political T OOKING over your article on birth 

oppression is also under stress. So also ^ control in India, in the July 19th 

is the anxiety which follows repeated issue of Freedom, it seems to me you 

economic upheavals. So also is a sub- could do much better than quote from 

ject race like the Negroes of the southern an essentially conservative group like 

slates of America. These are obvious the Planned Parenthood Federation, 

situations of stress. But in modern life There is a really radical group in 

in civilised communities it is plain that Sweden: Riksforbundel For Sexuel! 


Birth Control 


other stressful factors are at work: an 
obvious one is sexual misery. It is to 
such concealed stresses that certain 
political figures may exert a powerful 
appeal and it was suggested that Hitler 
and Eva Peron were such figures. They 
may he said to represent “unconscious 
psychological forces”, and indeed it is 
difficult to understand contemporary 
history if one does not give consideration 
to these forces. 


Upplysning (The National League for 
Sex Education), Box 474, Stockholm 1. 

The founder and director is Mrs. Elise 
Oltesen-Jensen, who is a very dynamic 
person, and has just returned from a 
trip through Israel and lo India. 

To give some idea of this group, X 
quote you a bit from their 15th anniver¬ 
sary booklet (in English): 


“The outlook on sexual life which 
Now, integrated free individuals are officially has been prevalent in Sweden 

_ - i.E iL 1 1 i r D 11 i P B I ♦ /\ IfktK nArlhtpu 1 _ .*.11 


at one with their own nature, which they 
are able to accept and express freely. 
Such individuals are rare, and exception¬ 
ally so among people living under the 
kind of stresses referred to above. 
Where there is a powerful unconscious 
conflict at work an individual’s strivings 
will represent that conflict and not 
human endeavour as the proponents of 
a free society envisage them or as in¬ 
tegrated individuals exhibit them to-day. 
Instead their behaviour will be a result¬ 
ant of the unconscious psychological 
forces (which our correspondent, rather 
strangely, calls a “delightfully mysterious 
phrase”) arising from the conditions of 
stress. A Hitler succeeds in using such 
forces because in some way he “em¬ 
bodies” these unconscious psychological 
forces present en masse in such societies 
as post-1918 Germany. But these un¬ 
conscious forces can fairly be described 
as “only a partial aspect of human 
strivings” because they do not arise 
from “human nature” as such (another 
indefinite phrase, though hardly a 
mysterious one for most people) but 
from the conflicts arising from stressful 
conditions. 


up to the 20th century and which still 
predominates, originated in a general 
sex fear. According to the official moral 
code, sexuality was considered an in¬ 
ferior instinct and sexual relations very 
sinful or at least shameful. It was only 
tolerable within marriage and should 
have procreation as its sole purpose. To 
enjoy sexual intercourse was indecent 
especially for women. Social evils 
such as poverty, poor housing conditions 
and the unreasonably high marriage age, 
were seldom taken into consideration. 
The use of contraceptives was strongly 
condemned and abortions still more so. 
Sexual deviations, such as homosexuality 
were considered highly sinful and were 
treated with severe intolerance . . . 
Knowledge in sexual matters was con¬ 
sidered harmful and contraceptive pro¬ 
paganda strongly opposed. 

Since 1933, working mostly through 
the trade unions, political organisations 
and the adult education movement, the 
League achieved by 1948, 100,000 mem¬ 
bers, secured some sex education in 
schools and colleges, better legislation 
W Continued on p. A 


ANARCHIST COMMENTARY 


Geddes, Gardens and the Italian Girl 


While it is difficult Lo envisage 
in any detail the form work will 
take in a free society, it is certainly 
lime lo recognise that it is likely lo 
take a very different form from what 
we are accustomed lo. Whul is 
needful is to recognise that work; 
the productive and creative activity, 
is natural to man and without it he 
is frustrated just as much as when 
it is meaningless. We may end hy 
recalling a contemporary of Oscar 
lut large-scale industry of the Wilde’s, William Morris, who con- 
01 basic to the labour-saving trasted with “useless toil” not no 

■aide to work clearly tends in work at all but, quite simply, “useful 

1* the opposite direction. work.” 


Y/JS1TORS to the anarchist Summer 

* School in London may have been 
puzzled by the yellowing newspaper 
cuiLings framed in passe-partout on the 
wall of the meeting-room. The explana¬ 
tion is that the London Anarchist Group 
had borrowed the room from a body 
founded by Patrick Geddes, the author 
of these sacred texts. Geddes has been 
an acknowledged influence on inumer- 
abfe aspects of life in this country, from 
the town planning projects of Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and Professor 
Holford, the Land Utilisation Survey of 
Professor Dudley Stamp, and the “New 
Towns” which are so slowly taking 
shape, to expository exhibitions like 
last year’s on the South Bank and the 
whole system of “projects” and “local 
studies” which arc so admirable an inno¬ 
vation in our primary and secondary 
schools. 

His acknowledged legacy is to he 
found in I he writings of Lewis Mumford 
whose books Technics and Civilisation 
and The Culture of Cities brilliantly 
develop mid amplify his view oi 
economic and social evolution, and in 
the work, sadly curtailed hy lack of 
money, of the Association for Plan¬ 
ning and Regional Reconstruction. 

Geddes was greatly influenced by his 
anarchist friends, the brothers ElistSc 
and Flic Rcclus. the first a celebrated 
geographer* and tfie second one of the 
pioneers of comparative anthropology, 
and of course hy Pelcr Kropolkin, 
whose Mutual Aid, besides “correcting” 
Huxley’s interpretation of the Darwin¬ 
ian theory of evolution, interprets 


*(lr<lilcn’ cx|! 0 *Jlioii oi tiio “Vnllcv Section” tm 
the I icy tci nonnmii' RrnRiiijihy hi uiuifi|nitfi1 
in F.Uiutc Urdus' The i Uttar y r>f a Mountain 
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human history in a truly “Geddesian” 
fashion, and in whose Fields, Factories 
and Workshops epitomises the teachings 
of Geddes on industry, technology, and 
“integral education” and at the same 
time, though its statistics are fifty years 
old, provides an answer to the soul- 
searchings of the economists of to-day. 

“Patrick Geddes,” wrote Lewis Mum- 
ford, in the Architectural Review two 
years ago, “though dead these eighteen 
years, is fast becoming a rallying centre 
for the best minds of this generation: 
his thought, like that of his old 
associate and friend. Kropotkin, will 
probably guide the future, since the 
mechanists and the Marxists, in the 
present hour of their triumph, demon¬ 
strate the failure of their philosophies 
lo do justice to either life or the human 
spirit.” 


1 1)1 D not realise that there was a 
potato shortage until my neighbour 
leaning over his chicken house begged 
some oir me. With an air ot sell - 
sufficient superiority l invited him over 
and handed him the fork. My trium¬ 
phant air did nol Iasi long, however, 
for I had lo udmil to him that after 
several weeks of one egg to a ration book, 
the girl in lhe grocer’s shop had blandly 
said: “No eggs this week.” So potatoes 
were exchanged for eggs and I he man 
next door and I joined in condemning 
I he economic system which finds it so 
hard to satisfy our simplest needs lhat 
we can do heller in our back-yards. He 
also recalled his winter pilfering expedi 
tions lo Eppiiig Forest, picking up hits 
of wood because his coal-incrchant 
eouUln’l provide any fuel, while 1 con¬ 
fided in him about the new school where 
some of (lie concrete is reinforced (un¬ 


known to the education committee) with 
bits of old bedsteads and gas pipes, for 
lack of steel. 


ALL this reminded me of an article 
** in my Sunday paper some months 
ago by Mr. John Horsefall, about a girl 
who came from Italy to be the maid 
in his house. ^Little did we realise,” he 
wrote, “how much we were to learn 
*n the next twelve months from an 
illiterate Italian peasant girl.” 

“Of course she had made her own 
woollen clothes; but not only had she 
woven the material and stitched the 
garments, but she had also spun the 
yarn from wool that she had clipped 
off lambs that she had reared. 

■’During the war she had helped her 
mother to make silk stockings, beginning 
with the breeding of silkworms, and she 
had made eiderdowns on frames of 
saplings that she had cut, with down 
plucked from the farmyard. When 
soap had been unobtainable, her father 
had made the family a sufficient supply 
from hogs’ fat.” 

Mr. Horsefall found it impossible to 
explain lo her “why there was so much 
unproductive land along our roadsides, 
ancl 'when the meat ration sank to 
eighteenpence-worth the sight of English¬ 
men playing golf on excellent grazing 
land near our house was as hard for 
her lo understand as it was for us to 
juslify.” Eventually, the desire to go | 
home overcame the attractions of \ 
“relative wealth and lonely comfort” 
and she left. “Undoubtedly,” Mr. 
Horsefall ruefully concluded, “she had 
learned something more about Western 
Civilisation; but since she left we have 
not been quite so sure as wc u^ed to 
be just what civilisation means.” 

CAV. 































Hotel Strike against Redundancy 


Continued from p* 1 

n!so circulated a leaflet showing how 
the Grosvenor Room could be run 
without excess overtime or additional 
payment and the staff could be retained. 
The management, however, declared it 
could find no reason. legal or otherwise, 
why it should consult the union in the 
matter. Perhaps the strike will show at 
least one very good reason! 

One interesting feature of the dispute 
is that regular customers of the hotel, 
still going there for such meals as are 
being served, and to the bars, have, on 
coming out. given their regular tips to 
their usual waiters on picket duty out¬ 
side! A nice gesture of solidarity, as 
well, perhaps, as a piece of self-interest 
in view of the fact that when the strike 
ends the pickets will once again be 
waiters, with all the opportunities they 
usually have for good service—or the 
reverse! 

D. C. THOMSON’S GIVE 
UNION RECOGNITION 

HTHE dispute between NATSOPA and 
A the anti-union publishing firm of 
D. C. Thompson & Co., has resulted in 
a victory for the union. 

Thomson’s is now prepared to drop 
its rule that all employees must sign a 
declaration to the effect that they are 
not, and will not be, members of a 
trade union. 

This dispute started last April, with a 
lightning strike of 74 machine operators 
in Glasgow in defence of one rotary 
machine minder (with 31 years' service) 
who had been sacked after the manage¬ 
ment had discovered his union member¬ 
ship. We have refrained from regularly 
referring to it however, because the 
dispute degenerated into a legal argu¬ 
ment with Thomson's seeking injunctions 
against various unions to prevent the 
boycott that transport and paper mill 
workers had operated against the firm. 

However, all's well that ends well, and 
Thomson's workers now have the right 
to pay dues to NATSOPA. Whether it 
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will benefit them materially is another 
matter, for most of them already receive 
over the union rate plus some welfare 
and pension benefits the union does not 
guarantee. It would indeed be ironical 
if Thomson's now' cut the wages of their 
workers to trade union rales, and 
abolished all welfare schemes except 
those NATSOPA has negotiated with 
the employers* association! Perhaps the 
workers inside the firm—who have not 
shown much interest in the dispute— 
would then really strike—for the right 
not to be a union firm! 

more about that 
partnership 

'W/T referred recently to the cuts in 
w wages in the co-partnership firm 
of John Lewis, of London, Scotland and 
the provinces. 

John Spcdan Lewis, benevolent (?) 
dictator of the ‘ Partnership", has since 
then announced cuts in the amenities— 
the staff's annual ball at the Royal 
Albert Hall, the staff’s holiday camp, 
their use of the Partnership's yacht, the 
Ann Speed, their sporting and dramatic 
societies—all the things in fact, of which 
Mr. Lewis has been so proud and which 
he has pretended differentiates the 
Partnership from an ordinary com¬ 
mercial firm with worker-boss relation¬ 
ship. 

There is now a new measure John 
Spedan Lewis has decided upon to help 
the firm's economic crisis. At the 
Oxford Street, London, branch (the 
parent store, actually) the staff will 
have to pay the same as the general 
public to watch the Coronation pro¬ 
cession. which will pass their windows 
next year. 

1.300 members work in the Oxford 
Street store and it was announced in the 
firm's Gazette that it “cannot afford to 
miss such a chance as this of making 
money out of the very costly Oxford 
Street frontage." 

No price has yet been decided upon 
for these window seats, but two guineas 
has been rumoured. 

Patriotism, it seems, is one thing—and 
co-partnership not very different! 

P.S. 


FREEDOM PRESS* 
OTHER PUBLIC 

JT is encouraging to the Editors, 
and we think of interest to our 
readers, to know that the work of 
Freedom Press extends beyond the 
frontiers of language as a result of 
the extensive use made in the inter¬ 
national anarchist movement of 
articles published in Freedom and 
of F.P. publications. The following 
list of the journals that have used 
this material during the past three 
months is far from complete but 
gives an idea of the international 
nature of our readership. 

The Italian anarchist weekly 
published in New York, I’Adunata 
dei Refrattari, regularly publishes 
articles from Freedom. In three 
consecutive numbers recently they 
published George Woodcock’s arti¬ 
cle on Emma Goldman, Willy 
Fulano’s on Zapata and an editorial 
article on Korea. Lhnatuta Nova 
(Rome, weekly) published the 
Zapata article. Volonta (Naples, 
monthly) has published the Preface 
to Marie Louise Berneri’s book 
Neither East nor West, and long 
extracts from the speeches made at 
the Spanish protest meeting or¬ 
ganised by Freedom Press. El 
Uhertario (Havana, monthly) uses 
Freedom news items and refers 
to our paper sympathetically. 
Vredesuctie (Holland, monthly) re- 
produces on its front page our 
article on Permanent War Economy 
and Conformism, whilst the Spanish 
magazine Cenit ( loulouse, monthly) 
reprints S.E.P.'s article on Anar¬ 
chism among the Eskimos as well 
as serialising Herbert Read’s Artaud 
the I.volution uj Man. In Japan a 
volume has recently been published 
containing Herbert Read’s Poetry 
and Anarchism; /: xisicniiulism. 
Marxism and Anarchism; and Philo¬ 
sophy of Anarchism, the latter 
work has ulso been published in 
German in Die ireie Gesellscltuft 
(Darmstadt, monthly) and in 
Brazilian in Acao Direlti (Rio dc 
Janeiro, monthly). A Tokyo 
correspondent informs us that 
Philip Sansom'a Syndicalism I he 
Workers' Next Step, which was 
serialised in the Japanese press, will 
now be published as a mimeo¬ 
graphed booklet as will also Marie 
Louise Berneri’a Workers in Stalin's 
Russia. 


letters to the editors 

ORE ON SYNDICALIS 


FKHBPOM 


May 1 amplify my intentionally brief 
remarks printed in your issue of July 
5th in the light of C.W.'s critique? 
‘Syndicalism', 1 reiterate, since it means 
nothing more than 'trade-unionism', is, 
unqualified, a word to be avoided. One 
may reasonably designate a particular 
theory of trade unionism “anarcho-syn¬ 
dicalism'', but having, as it were, headed 
the chapter “anarcho syndicalism", it 
seems ill-advised subsequently to speak 
of “syndicalist forms of organisation" 
etc., which tell the reader practically 
nothing. Labour in Franco's Spain, and 
in other versions of the corporate state, 
is organised in “vertical syndicates”. 
Falangist syndicalism is not anarcho- 
syndicalism. but is arguably syndicalism 
of a kind—as is the T.G.W.U. or any 
other form of association of workpeople. 
Syndicalism, pur sang , is, I submit, a 
term so elastic that it will cover almost 
anything. 

I would not suggest that pre-1914 
“syndicalism" in England was nothing 
but a politically exploited press sensation, 
but perusal of the press of the period 
compels the conclusion that the term 
was used at least as indiscriminately as, 


QUAKERS & ANTI¬ 
SLAVERY jCRUSADE 

T FEEL sure that A.M. in his article 
x entitled “John Brown of Harper's 
Ferry" (your issue of July 12th) is not 
justified in his statement—“the Quakers, 
who supported the anti-slavery crusade 
but took no part to end slavery ". A few 
minutes' study of Henrietta Buckmaster's 
Out of the House of Bondage indicates 
the extent of the practical help rendered 
to the slaves by the Quakers and of the 
risks they had to face in doing so. 

For example: (i): p. 24. "There were 
some individual answers to the call 
for help from the slaves) but only one 
seemed to lift itself into a generalisation 
—the Quakers" 

(ii) p. 25. Even Washington observed 
in 1786 that “a Society of Quakers, 
formed for such purposes, have at¬ 
tempted to liberate him" (referring to 
the slaves). 

(iii) 1 read on p. 138 of Thomas 
Garrett (Quaker), who when he heard 
that the State of Maryland offered 
510,000 for his capture, wrote an open 
letter saying that if the State would raise 
the sum to $20,000 he would collect in 
person. He carried on his activities for 
over twenty years, but eventually the 
authorities caught up with him when he 
was 60 years old. And the verdict after 
his trial—every bit of his property and 
household goods to be auctioned over 
his head. 

(iv) p. 75. Whom did the slaves term 
the chief operator and President of the 
Underground Railroad but Levi Coffin, 
whom Harriet Beecher Stowe later im¬ 
mortalised as Simeon Halliday in 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

(v) p. 133. “No man could have 
shown more courage and enterprise than 
Laura Haviland. She was a plain, 
prim-mouthed Quakeress ..." 

(vi) p. 40. I read of Benjamin Lundy 
who started a small newspaper named 
The Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
and how (p. 46) Austin Woolfolk meet¬ 
ing him on the street, beat him over 
the head and left him for dead." It 
was the same Lundy whose work for the 
slaves was later to inspire Garrison. 

Other examples could be given, in 
fact the book I have quoted is full of 
them. LI! close my letter, hoping you 
will find it possible to publish it, in 
fairness to the Quakers, for 1 should 
be surprised if they would take the 
trouble to defend themselves. 
Manchester. T.D. 


say, was Bolshevik" in the 1920s. As 
a result, the extent of the revolutionary 
syndicalist movement was grossly ex¬ 
aggerated, and the most improbable 
persons—Robert Smillie, Ben Tillett and 
so forth—depicted as syndicalist agita¬ 
tors. If South Wales and Glasgow are 
to be taken as the hard core of this pre¬ 
war movement, then my original remarks 
can stand unaltered. In both regions 
the most influential agitational body at 
this date was the S.L.P., avowedly anti¬ 
syndicalist and anti-anarchist, although 
strongly pro-industrial unionist. The 
Miners" Next Step itself frankly urged 
greater centralisation of control, and 
although it attacked the union officials’ 
demands for plenary powers to negotiate, 
it did so in a particular context—that 
of the existing Conciliation Boards, 
which it desired to repudiate. If C.W. 
can detect a strong genuine revolutionary 
syndicalist element in, say, the Miners’ 
Strike of 1912, he will have achieved 
more than any historian to date. 

It is noteworthy that most of the con¬ 
temporary books on syndicalism —such 
as those by Snowdon and Macdonald — 
were written by men resolutely opposed 
to the revolutionary syndicalist position. 
Their argument, in effect, ran: here is a 
manifestation of bliad discontent. If you 
do not initiate parliamentary ameliora- 
lives, it will engulf your existing society. 
Hence it was in the interest of the Par¬ 
liamentary Labour Party in 1912-14 to 
detect revolutionary syndicalists under 
every bed in order to proffer itself as 
a more congenial alternative to the ruling 
elements of the day. Keir Hardie put 
the point succinctly before Parliament in 
1912 when he said that he rejoiced in 
syndicalism, because the more activity 
there was outside, the quicker would be 
the pace at which Parliament moved. 
(Hansard vol. 28, pp.513-520). 


BIRTH CONTROL 

RF Continued from p. 3 

on contraception, abortion, homosexuals. 
In 1946, a law was even passed making 
it compulsory for apothecaries to stock 
contraceptives. The League has lecture 
tours, consultation' centres, a laboratory 
producing low cost condoms, pessaries, 
jellies and tablets. 

Here is its programme as of 1944: 

(1) Compulsory sex education founded 
on modern science at all public schools, 
teachers' colleges, and also in institutions 
of higher education all over the nation. 

(2) Consulting centres — stationary in the 
cities, ambulatory in the country—which 
give guidance and information in all 
questions relative to sex. (3) Efficient 
social political and other reforms in 
order to remove the motives for abortion 
still illegal. Right to legal abortion on 
social grounds when such exist. (4) Right 
to free contraceptives when medical and 
social reasons exist. (5) A stressing of 
medical and preventive measures in our 
legal procedures concerning homosexual 
deviations. (6) Governmental steps for 
the promotion of sexual-psychological 
and other scientific research in the field 
of sex. Social reforms in order to utlilise 
this research. 

You can probably realise from the 
above that Sweden is now more ad¬ 
vanced on sexual education and legisla¬ 
tion than practically any other country, 
including England and the U.S.A. A 
few years ago, after years of stormy 
struggle against Church and State, Mrs. 
Ottesen-Jensen was officially decorated 
by the King of Sweden, which shows 
how respectable it can become when it 
gets big enough. 

New York. I.R. 


SUCCESS STORY (in reverse) 


qpHE “i ^ocal Boy Makes Good" type 
* of story is common enough. Show¬ 
ing how it is possible in our free 
enterprise society to climb to the top 
of the ladder from humble beginnings, 
the life stories of the “self-made" men 
are always put forward to show the 
rewards attainable through drive, 
enterprise, a spirit of adventure and hard 
work (by those you get to work for 
you). 

Not so common is the success story 
that moves in the opposite direction— 
from “the top" to humble ends—through 
deliberate choice. 

In her younger days, Lady Mercy 
Murter. 48 years old daughter of the 
filth Furl ul Warwick, lived and played 
the gilded life ol high society, dancing 
in London's fashionable night-clubs with 
the Prince of Wales (now the Duke of 
Windsor) and the Duke ol York (the 
lute King George VI). und all the right 
people. 

Sixteen yean ago, however. Lady 
Mercy realised that they were not the 
right people- for her She had been 
lortunate in having u mother who-- 
unusual in aristocratic circles had 
taught her that it was wrong to be u 
parasite And although it look two 
marriages which ended in divorce. Lady 
Mercy tinully sickened of the super¬ 
ficiality and sham of the social round 
and moved, with her third husband, to 
an Isolated farm near the village of 


Llanon in Cardiganshire, where she finds 
more satisfaction in leading a useful life 
than she found in the luxurious but 
empty existence she left behind. 

She and her husband live in a four- 
roomed stone cottage, drawing water 
from u well, with no telephone, and 
fourteen miles front Aberystwith, the 
nearest town. On their few acres of 
land they raise cattle and enough pro¬ 
duce to supply many of their own needs. 

“There was a time," says Lady Mercy, 
“when l liked parties and pageajilry, but 
now I wouldn’t change this for the 
world. Our life isn't elaborate and we 
haven't much money, but we are leading 
u good, useful existence." 

★ 

Perhaps it is wrong to claim that the 
general ideas of anarchism arc proved 
(or disproved) by single examples like 
this, but Lady Mercy's example certainly 
provides an answer to all the objections 
about the lazy and the greedy people, 
and how money is the only incentive 
to make people work, and that vve are 
all the victims of our environment. She 
was born into ail environment which 
ottered her a life of luxury and leisure, 
with no incentive whatsoever to do any 
work. She staged her “one-woman 
revolution", revolted against her environ¬ 
ment and realised that the performance 
of useful work is more satisfying than 
u parastic existence living on the labours 
of others. 


Here is, too, fairly conclusive evidence 
that much of the proletarian violence 
that characterised the pre-1914 decade 
was not so much a manifestation of true 
revolutionary impulse as of blind aggres¬ 
sive feelings—emotional dissatisfaction 
as well as problems of bread and butter. 
(The enlistment rate of South Wales 
miners into the armed forces in 1914-15 
was, incidentally, so heavy as to alarm 
the authorities about future coal pro¬ 
duction. while several of the most promi¬ 
nent militant leaders of South Wales, as 
elsewhere, became ardent jingoes over¬ 
night. If one requires more general j 
evidence, it may be found in the abrupt 
virtual extinction of the revolutionary 
syndicalist movement in Britain in the 
late summer of 1914, although other 
‘left’ groups in the unions, like the 
workshop amalgamation committees, not I 
only retained their influence, but radically | 
increased it. Sael’s metaphysical violence, 
though it had but tenuous links with 
such revolutionary syndicalism as ex-i 
isted before 1914, did reflect the temperj 
of a period of mass demand for intens^ 
activity. In this crisis a national wa“ 
between States was to prove itself a more 
acceptable outlet than revolutionary syn4 
dicalism for those who desired, abov^ 
all, vigorous action; while the ’le^ 
demoniac elements directed their atte 
tion to developing new forms of workij 
class organisation in directions other tlj 
those of anarcho-syndicalism. 

It is precisely because there is notit 
new about workers' control, as 
Sansom has stated, that I suggest th 
complete restatement of the anaraf 
position is required, rather than 
elaboration of the ideas of 19123 
which were mainly, from the anarc 
standpoint, pseudo-syndicalist, and 
much fascist as libertarian. (In 
connection we might note the subseq 
careers of the pre-war syndicalists 
solini, Lagardelle, and Odon Por. and 
some of the British Guild Socialists 
Penty and C. H. Douglas). 

C.W. has commented that there 
anarchists who are not syndicalists.! 
would be well to recall that in the 
there have been even more ‘syndica 
who were not anarchists. 


London , July 16. 
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EETINGS AND 
M N Oil NCEMENTS 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 
OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

Weather Permitting 
HYDE PARK 
Every Sunday at 4.30 p.m 
MANETTE STREET 
(by Foyle's , Charing Cross Road) 
Every Saturday at 6.0 p.m. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 

Alternate Wednesdays 
at 7.30 

SEPT.3— S. E. Parker on 
ANARCHISM— WHAT IS IT? 

LIVERPOOL 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS at 
101 Upper Parliament Street, 
Liverpool, 8 
Every Sunday at 8 p.m. 

GLASGOW 

OUTDOOR MEETINGS 

MAXWELL STREET 
Every Sunday at y p.m. 

With John Gaffney, Frank Leech, 
Jane Strackan, Eddie Shaw 
Frank Carlin 

LEEDS 

Anyone interested in forming a group 
in Leeds,, please contact Freedom Press 
in first instance. 

COVENTRY 

Anyone interested in forming a group 
in Coventry, please write Freedom 
Press. 
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6 monthi 13/6 (U.S.A. $2.25) 

Chiqaoc. P.O.’i and Monty Ordon ahoold 
bo mid# out to FREEDOM PRESS, crmmd 
a/c Payoo, nod addranod to th# poblllton 
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27 Red Lion Street 
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Tel. : ChoMcory 1364 
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